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“EVENING SENTINElL” SUPPLEMENT 

THE ROYAL VISIT 

FULL PROGRAMME FOR TOMORROW 




“pO-MORROW the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
will make their eagerly awaited official visit to Stoke- 
on-Trent—a tour which also embraces Nantwich, Crewe, 
Newcastle and Stafford. This supplement provides a 
general outline of the programme for the Royal tour 
with map and timetable. 

The whole district is agog with enthusiasm for an 
historic occasion. Our Royal visitors will gain a new 
insight into the industrial life of North Staffordshire, 
visiting two famous potteries, and the day will reach its 
peak with the display by city schoolchildren in the 
afternoon. To-morrow night there will be an official 
reception at Stafford. 


Where and When to See the Royal Visitors 

HAN LEY Johnson Brt(Lh)ti4 

j JLM i £ 1 


DETAILED TIMETABLE OF THE DAY’S TOUR 


10 a.m. Royal Party arrives at Nantwich Railway 
Station, where they will be received by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Cheshire, Lord 
Leverhulme. 

1§.3 The Royal Party leave Nantwich Station 
for Crewe, by way of Pillory-street, The 
Square, Churchyard Side, Market-street, 
Beam-street, Barony-road and Middle- 
wich-road. The Royal Procession will turn 
. right beyond the Rising Sun on the Middle- 
wich-road to go into Crewe Borough. 

10.16 Arrival at Crewe Borough Boundary, pro¬ 

ceeding along West-street over Merrills 
Bridge, Hightown, Victoria-street and right 
at traffic lights to Market-square. 

10.29 The Royal Procession arrives at Crewe 

Market-square for presentations and inspec¬ 
tion of a guard-of-honour of the Cheshire 
Yeomanry. 

10.39 The Royal Party leaves Crewe Market- 

square by way of Edleston-road, Nantwich- 
road, past Crewe Station, right up Weston- 
road, past the General Post Office sorting 
office and British Roll Makers, and then left 
down the drive to Crewe Hall. 

10.55 Arrival at Crewe Hall for reception of farm 
tenants, estate workers and staff of the 
Duchy of Lancaster estates. Crewe Hall 
forms part of the property of the Crewe Hall 
Estate, but it is leased to Calmic Limited, 
and it is understood that the firm's staff and 
workpeople will also be able to see Her 
Majesty outside the Hall. 

J1.20 Royal Party leaves Crewe Hall for New¬ 
castle, driving through Weston, Balterley 
Heath, Betley, Wrinehill, Madeley Heath, 
Keele. 

They will enter Newcastle via Deansgate, 


the Higherland, Pool Dam, Church-street, 
High-street and the Ironmarket. 

12 neon. Arrival at the Municipal Hall, Newcastle, 
where the Queen and Duke will have lead¬ 
ing citizens presented to them. A guard- 
of-honour will be formed by members of 
the R.A.F. Station, Tern Hill, which has 
been adopted by Newcastle. 

12.10 Departure from Newcastle, the Royal 
Procession circling the roundabout at 
Nelson-place and proceeding along Bruns- 
wick-street and George-street to the 
boundary of Stoke-on-Trent. 

12.14 Royal Party will travel from the city 
boundary at Albert-street, Hartshill, via 
Shelton New-road, Howard-place, Wellesley- 
street, College-road, Clevedon-road, Regent- 
road, Derby-street and Eastwood-road. 

12.30 Arrival at the factory of Johnson Bros. 
(Hanley) Ltd., where the Queen and Duke 
will meet the Directors, the oldest male and 
female employees, and will inspect the fine 
showrooms. , 

12.50 The Royal Party leave the factory by way 
of Eastwood-road, Derby-street, Lichfield- 
street, Albion - square, Tontine - street, 
Tontine - square, Upper Market - square, 
Market-square, Fountain-square, Piccadilly, 
Broad-street, Snow Hill, Howard-place, 
Stoke-road, Liverpool-road, Church-street, 
Glebe-street 

1.10 Arrival at Stoke Town Hall, where the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress’s young son, 
William John Naylor, will present a 
bouquet to Her Majesty. 

1.25 Presentations in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour, 
where the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh 


will sign the Distinguished Visitors’ Book. 
Her Majesty and His Royal Highness will 
have lunch privately with the Lord Mayor 
and other guests. 

2.42 The R °y al Part y wil1 leave Stoke Town Hall, 
travelling via Glebe-street, Lonsdale-street, 
Boothen Old-road. 

2.45 Arrival at Stoke City football ground, where 
the Queen and Duke will watch a display of 
physical training and dancing given by city 
schoolchildren. 

3.15 Departure from the Victoria Ground by way 

of Boothen Old-road, Lonsdale-street, 
Church - street. City - road, King - street, 
Times - square, Longton, The Strand, 

Trentham-road and Barlaston-road. 

3.56 The Royal Party arrives at the Wedgwood 
factory, Barlaston. 

4.50 The Royal Party entrains at Wedgwood 
Halt 

9.0 After rest and dinner in the train the Queen 
and Duke arrive at Stafford Station, 
leaving by car by way of Station-road, 
Newport-road, the Grapes Corner, Bridge- 
street and Greengate-street. to the Market- 
square. 

9.15 Reception at the County Buildings, Stafford, 
given by the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. H. 
Wallace-Copland), at which people 
prominent in the public life of the county 
will be presented to the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

10.30 The Royal Party leaves County Hall for 
Stafford Station, returning by way of 
Greengate-street, Bridge-street, Newport- 
road and Station-road. 

10.40 Royal train departs. 
































SUPPLEMENT to EVENING SENTINEL, Tuesday, November 1st, 1955 


Pottery Visits Will Spotlight Modem 

Progress and Great 
Tradition 


I N the six years since the Queen’s last visit to the city, when she toured two 
potteries and a tile works, progress in the pottery industry has been steady 
without being spectacular. 

Her Majesty, with the Duke of Edinburgh, will this time see two more 
factories—both of which are in the van of progress. Both are smokeless and 

both have introduced mechanisation 
wherever this can be done without 
impairing quality. 

The Queen and the Duke will most 
likely notice the improving atmosphere 
of the Potteries, brought about by 
growing success in the battle against 
smoke. 

Probably in no other industry is this 
battle being waged so energetically or 
so successfully—thanks largely to the 
ever-growing use of gas and electricity, 
in firing processes 

Many new kilns are brought into use 
every year, making obsolete the once 
familiar bottle kilns, which gave a 
strange appearance to the district. 



Sir Ernest Johnson (left). Chairman of 
Johnson Brothers and the Hon. Josiah 
Wedgwood, Chairman of Wedgwoods. 


Ends Donkey Work 

Some artists claim that they are 
picturesque and regret their passing. 
But to the majority of people thev are 
smoke-belching monstrosities and their 
disappearance is viewed with equanimity. 



The Wedgwood works at Barlaston. A new aerial picture. 


Heavy manual labour Is being 
replaced by mechanical handling devices, 
which ever grow more ingenious—lifting, 
carrying, pulling and hoMing. in fact 



doing all the " donkey work ” which 
once fell to the lot of man. 

On their drive from Newcastle to the 
Potteries, Her Majesty and His Royal 
Highness will no doubt notice the fine 
new factory of Twyfords Limited at 
Cliff Vale, and, as the Royal car 
progresses through the streets of Hanley, 
Fenton, Stoke and Longton, they will be 
able to catch glimpses of a number of 
works bearing famous names. 

Johnson Bros. (Hanley) Ltd., where 
the Royal visitors will see what is 
undoubtedly one of the finest pottery 
showrooms in the district, is a firm with 
a go-ahead, progressive outlook. This 
has placed them among the leading 
earthenware manufacturers not only in 
this country, but in the world. 

Here the Queen and the Duke will 
meet Sir Ernest Johnson (Ghairman of 
the company) and one of the outstanding 
personalities in the pottery industry for 
very many years. They will have 
presented to them,\ too, the six Joint 
Managing Directors and the oldest male 
and female employees. 


Johnson’s attractive showrooms which the Queen will visit to-morrow morning. 

FOURTH REIGNING SOVEREIGN 
TO VISIT US THIS CENTURY 


Q UEEN Elizabeth is the fourth reigning 
sovereign of the British Common¬ 
wealth to visit North Staffordshire this 
century and the first to do so in peacetime 
since the memorable visit of her grand¬ 
father, King George V., 30 years ago. 

It was, indeed, King George V. and 
Queen Mary, as Duke and Duchess of 
York, who gave the district its first Royal 
visit of the 20th century. They came in 
the summer of 1900 as guests of the late 
Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland, visited 
the Spode-Copeland factory at Stoke and 


opened the Technical and Silk Schools 
at Leek. 

Notable Royal visits since then have 
been as follow:— 

1901.—King Edward VII. at Keele 
Hall as guest of Grand Duke Michael. 

1907.—King Edward VII. at Ingestre, 
as guest of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

1913.—King George V. and Queen 
Mary at Stoke-on-Trent, Newcastle and 
Crewe. 

1924.—Duke of York (later King 
George VI.) at Etruria and Congleton. 

1924.—Edward, Prince of Wales, later 



The Duke of Edinburgh’s scientific intere st was evidenced by his searching questions 
during his visit to the Pottery Research Laboratories at PenkhuR in December, 1952. 
Dr. A. T. Green, Director of the British C eramic Research Association is in the centre 

the picture. 


Edward VIII. and now Duke of Windsor 
(two-day visit). 

1925.—King George V. and Queen 
Mary (status of city conferred on Stoke- 
on-Trent and “ Royal ” title prefixed to 
North Staffordshire Infirmary). 

1927.—Duke of Gloucester (to lay 
foundation stone of Haywood Hospital). 

1930. —Princess Royal (for Wedgwood 
Bi-Centenary celebrations). 

1931. —Edward, Prince of Wales, and 

Duke of Kent. « 

1932. —Princess Royal (for County 
Guides rally at Trentham). 

1937.—Duke of Kent (to open Downing 
Radiological Block at Infirmary). 

1939.—Queen Mary (visit to 
Wedgwood works at Etruria). 

1939. —Duke of Gloucester (visiting 
Boys’ Clubs in the Potteries). 

1940. —Duke of Kent (saw bombed-out 
families at Chesterton). 

1941. —King George VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth (Civil Defence, pottery and steel 
workers in Stoke-on-Trent). 

1942. —King George VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth (at Swynnerton R.O.F. and the 
E.E.C. works, Stafford). 

1949.—Princess Elizabeth (two-day 
visit to Stoke-on-Trent and Newcastle). 

1951.—Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother (to open North Staffordshire 
University College at Keele). 

1951.—Duke of Edinburgh (to open 
British Ceramic Research Association 
Laboratories, Penkhull). 

1955.—Duchess of Gloucester (to open 
King George VI. Memorial Club, Hanley, 
and school at Blurton). 

Traffic Diversions 

E LABORATE traffic arrangements for 
the Royal visit have had to be made 
by the police forces of Cheshire, Stafford¬ 
shire and Stoke-on-Trent. There will be 
a number of diversions at different parts 
of the Royal route throughout the day— 
the longest at Stafford, where the main 
road will bs closed to through traffic from 
7 p.m. to 11 p.m. so that as many people 
as possible will be able to line the route 
qL the Royal procession. 


Will Turn a PUT — 

At the Wedgwood factory, which 
bears one of the most famous names in 
pottery, the Queen and the Duke have 
agreed to turn a pot. 

Her Majesty will thus become 
probably the first reigning monarch to 
be seen as a potter 

The destination of this historic piece 
is not yet known. Her Majesty will be 
asked to sign it, and, after firing, it may 
go as- a fascinating item in the famous 
Wedgwood museum. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Staffordshire 
(Mr. H. Wallace-Copland) will receive 
the Royal Visitors on their arrival at 
the factory and he will present to them 
the Hon. Josiah Wedgwood (Chairman 
and Managing Director). 

The Queen and the Duke will meet 
other Directors and officials, before 
proceeding to the firm’s museum. 

Members of the Royal Family have 
shown the greatest interest in potting 
and Her Majesty is no exception. On 
her previous visit to Stoke-on-Trent she 
watched pottery operatives at work 
.with great attention 

On this occasion, she will see many 
ceramic processes, including designing, 
pattern entering, engraving, printing, 
enamelling, hand-painting, lithographing, 
ground - laying, stencilling, acid - gold 
gilding and polishing. 

At each factory, pottery gifts will be 
made to Her Majesty as a memento of 
the occasion. 


Welcome to Wedgwood 

Make haste, sweet Queen, to Wedgwood’s lovely 
vistas, 

Its clay-spun fhce alight with joy and pride 
That you. and your brave Prince, should so 
have honoured 

Our confines in fair Stafford’s countryside. 

Here, in our tree-bound solitude, we greet you 
As loyally as those in Thames’ domain; 

Our greetings, richly voiced with local vigour. 
Will ring to London and then back again. 

Accept from hearts of Trent their thoughts, 
unspoken 

Through diffidence or over-burdened mind; 
The surge of pride that England’s eyes should 
savour 

What one great Englishman gave to mankind. 

You, Queen of England, we, your humble 
servants, 

Are one upon the Master Potter’s wheel. 

So, as you seek His grace in faithful meekness. 
We, in our turn, before you humbly kneel. 

We offer you our faith, our love, our honour. 
We place before you gifts of Wedgwood clay. 
And only ask that God. in His great wisdom. 
May bless us all this historic day. 

iris McCartney 


t 




































































III. 


SUPPLEMENT to SENTINEL, Tuesday, November 1st, 1955 


SPECTACULAR CHILDREN’S DISPLAY IS 
PLANNED FOR THE?, AFTERNOON 


An impressive panorama of senior boys from City Schools going through their P.T. display on the Victoria Football Ground, Stoke, during the last full dress rehearsal for 

Wednesday afternoon’s programme. 


A MASS P.T. display—the biggest 
** ever put on by the city schools— 
will be staged for the Royal visitors 
at Stoke City football ground at 2.45. 

Nearly 2,500 children will be taking 
part in a 20-minute demonstration, whose 
introductory theme will be linked appro¬ 
priately with the city’s main pottery 
industry. 

And another 27,000 city school- 
children, together with members of the 
public, will be watching the display. 

As the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh 
pass along a specially-prepared ramp to 
enter the stadium, they will see an 18ft. 
replica of the Queen’s Vase in the centre 


of the arena. It will be a giant copy of 
the vase which was presented to the 
Queen by the British Pottery Manufac¬ 
turers’ Federation to mark her coronation 
—exact in every detail except that the 
10 Queen’s beestes of the original will be 
replaced by children dressed to represent 
these heradlic emblems. 

The children will bow in greeting 
while others group themselves in front of 
the Royal stand to form the word 
44 Welcome ” in letters 24ft. high. 

Symbolising the potter’s wheel, other 
children will be dressed to form alternate 
red, white and blue circles round the 
centrepiece, and at a pre-arranged signal 


children in the inner and outer rings will 
move in opposite directions to create an 
impression of the wheel’s rotation. 

About 1,200 iunior schoolchildren— 
all under 11—will take part in this intro¬ 
duction which will be followed by a 
rhythm-in-mass display by 760 boys from 
the senior schools. The arena will be 
ringed with Union Jacks and the boys’ 
coloured singlets will pick out alternate 
red, white and blue blocks. 

The final feature will be a dance of 
the flowers by 500 senior girls, who will 
form five separate circles—one centring 
on the replica vase. Some girls will have 
wings attached to their arms to give the 


appearance of petals as they join in the 
measures of the dance. In their blue and 
mauve dresses they will present a con¬ 
stantly-changing pattern of colour. 

Then a tour of the arena by the Queen 
and Duke travelling in an open jeep will 
bring to a climax a display which 
promises to provide all the colour and 
pageantry which befits a Royal occasion. 

About 12,000 members of the'public 
will be admitted to the town end of 
Stoke City football ground for the display 
/ They are asked to be in their places 
by 2 p.m. and they will not be able to 
leave the ground until after the Royal 
visitors have left 


Ancient and Modern in Royal Tour of the Towns 



STAKING the Queen and the Duke 
A of Edinburgh successively to a 
typical old agricultural town, to a 
great railway centre, to a 700-years-old 
borough which has moved into the indus¬ 
trial age without losing its historic 
identity, to the heart of the world’s pottery 
industry and finally to the county town of 
Staffordshire—all within the space of a 
few hours—to-morrow’s tour will give the 
Royal visitors as rapid a conspectus of 
English provincial life in cross-section as 
could well be imagined. 

Although the stay of the Queen and 
her husband in NANTWICH can be of but 
the briefest duration, the townspeople look 
* forward eagerly to their visit, and are 
consoled by the fact that their railway 
station and town are the starting-point of 
what will be a historic Cheshire and 
Staffordshire occasion. 

It is hoped, in any case, that there 
will be time for them to see, in the Square, 
a small wooden plaque preserved on the 
upper story of what is now a grocer’s 
shop. It commemorates the contribution 
•—estimated variously between £1,000 and 
£2,000—made by Queen Elizabeth I. 
towards the rebuilding of Nantwich after 
the disastrous fire of 1583, in which 600 
buildings were destroyed. 

The Queen and Duke wil pass the 
town’s architectural show-piece, the 600- 
years-old Parish Church of St. Mary—and 
its imposing modern building, the £30,000 
Civic Hall, built only four years ago. 
They will also drive along The Barony 
and will, in short, obtain a good birds-eye 
view of one of the oldest and most 
picturesque of Cheshire agricultural 
towns. 

N EXT, and a characteristic product of 
the great Age of Steam which the 
inventions of James Watt and George 
Stephenson ushered, comes CREWE. In 


1831, Crewe’s population was 128. To-day 
it is 50,000, and the town looks forward to 
the eventual acquisition of county 
borough status. 

Crewe’s growth dates mainly from 
the establishment there in 1843 of the 
Grand Junction railway works. These, 
successively under the old London and 
North Western Railway, the London Mid¬ 
land and Scottish and how the London 
Midlands section of British Railways 
have developed into the biggest of their 
‘kind in the world. It was from the rail¬ 
way company which came, in the first 
place, the houses, shops, churches, schools 
and—not least—the renowned Queen’s 
Park, which formed the nucleus of the 
present thriving township. The incor¬ 
poration of Crewe as a municipal borough 
dates from 1877. 

Though still in the main a “railway 
town,” Crewe is no longer a 44 one- 
industry ” centre. Other industries have 
come there and there is, as a result, the 
inevitable contempory shortage of labour. 

The Queen and Duke’s short stay 
to-morrow continues a notable series of 
Royal visits in the present century—con¬ 
spicuously those of King George V. and 
Queen Mary in 1913 and of King George 


VI. and Queen Elizabeth during the 
Secpnd World War. 

I N 1 NEWCASTLE, the next town which 
the Royal visitors will see, there is no 
difficulty in substantiating the claim 
implied by the title of 44 loyal and ancient 
borough.” The “ New Castle,” as a 
Norman stronghold standing on an island 
dates from the reign of Stephen. The 
Borough’s own foundation is embodied in 
a seal granted by Henry II. Its original 
Charter was granted in 1235 by Henry 
III.) its Charter of Incorporation by Queen 
Elizabeth I. in 1590. 

Once the industrial, social and 
residential 44 capital ” of North Stafford¬ 
shire, Newcastle became overshadowed— 
at least industrially—in the early 19th 
century by the development of the 
Potteries towns—which indeed, in their 
44 federated ” form as Stoke-on-Trent, 
sought no great time ago to engulf her 
But the effort failed and Newcastle now, 
herself enlarged by the absorption of 
surrounding areas, has an imposing town 
and shopping centre, diversified industries 
and an important agricultural and rural 
44 belt.” 

Royal visitors to Newcastle have been 


The Queen, Duke of Lancaster 


I T was in 1936 that Crewe Hall passed 
to the Duchy of Lancaster and it is as 
44 Duke of Lancaster ” that the Queen will 
go to the Hall to-morrow to visit her 
tenants. 

The first Duke of Lancaster was 
created in 1351, but the beginnings of the 
estate go back almost a century further to 
the rebellion of the Earl of Ferrers in 1265. 

Because of his rebellion King Henry 
III. confiscated the Earl’s 7,500-acre estate 
at Needwood and, after the uprising had 
been subdued in 1266 he gave the lands 


Some of the pieces from Stoke-oa-Trent’s superb collection of civic plate. 


to his son Edmund. A year later, in 1267, 
Edmund was created the first Earl of 
Lancaster. 

Edmund’s son Thomas married the 
heiress of the Lacy family of Halton in 
Cheshire and as a result the Manor and 
Castle of Halton became part of the 
Lancaster inheritance. 

! The fourty Earl was Henry and it was 
he who became the first Duke. Henry died 
Without an heir and the estates passed to 
his son-in-law, the famous John of Gaunt, 
Whose son Henry of Bolingbroke became 
King of England in 1399. 

For reasons of his own the new King 
kept his Duchy of Lancaster estates 
separate from the other State lands and 
•throughout the 550 years which have 
elapsed since that time these valuable 
lands have been owned by the Sovereign, 
not as King or Queen of England, but as 
Duke of Lancaster. In the Duchy the loyal 
tpast— 44 The Queen, Duke of Lancaster ” 
still ascknowledges this fact. 

The Queen, as Duke of Lancaster, is 
one of th6 biggest landowners in Cheshire, 
where the Duchy estates comprise over 
5,000 acres of land, about 50 farms of 
various sizes, the Manor and Castle of 
Halton and some 200 cottages. 

! Apart from the Manor and Castle all 
this property has been added to the Duchy 
in fairly recent years, the oldest addition 
being Lord Crewe’s estate, which was 
purchased in 1936. It is this Estate which 
includes Crewe Hall—now the head¬ 
quarters of Calmic Limited. The 280-acre 
Crewe Hall Farm is the largest of the 
Duchy farms in Cheshire. 

The other acquisitions are the Ash 
Estate (1944) and the Marbury Estate 
near the Staffordshire boundary, pur¬ 
chased in 1945. All are administered by 
the Surveyor in charge of the Duchy’s 
Crewe Survey, based at Englesea House, 
Crewe. 


many in number and varied in character, 
from King John and George IV. to George 
VI. and the present Queen. The last was 
the Queen Mother, who came in 1951 to 
open the North Staffordshire University 
College at Keel«. 

A S a self-contained local authority, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT is of course by a 
very long way the biggest of the towns (or 
in this case city) which the Queen and the 
Duke will see. It is also by far the 
youngest—dating as a county borough 
only from 1910 and as a city from 1925. 

Pottery and coal-mining are still the 
staple industries of Stoke-on-Trent as they 
were, more-than 100 years ago, of the pre- 
Federation Potteries towns of Tunstall, 
Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, Fenton and 
Longton. Yet here, as at Crewe and New¬ 
castle, the contemporary picture is of a 
far more diversified industry than ever 
before. 

When the present Queen, as Princess 
Elizabeth, paid her first visit to Stoke-on- 
Trent in 1949, the city was just entering 
the intensive phase of its post-war 
housing and industrial development. It 
is doubtful it to-morrow’s stay will be long 
enough to enable here to catch more than 
a glimpse of the more readily visual 
aspects of this, but it is a fact that the city 
has a housing record scarcely, if at all, 
surpassed by any heavily industrialised 
area in the country during the past six 
years. 

Also, during and since the Festival 
Year (1951) valiant and not unsuccessful 
efforts have been made to improve the 
surface appearance of the city by the 
floral laying-out of traffic islands and open 
spaces in the towns and by the creation of 
a picturesque 44 boulevard ” along the 
canal side in West End, Stoke. 

F INALLY, the Royal guests visit 
STAFFORD, a county town with a 
history which goes back more than a 
thousand years. Stafford’s actual Charter 
dates from 1206; additional rights were 
conferred, centuries later, by Edward VI. 
and James I. 

Alone of the towns to be-visited to¬ 
morrow, Stafford had the honour of enter¬ 
taining the present Queen’s namesake and 
predecessor, Elizabeth I. This famous visit 
was paid on August 8th, 1575, and its 
outcome was the restoration of the county 
assize to the town and the 44 protection ” 
of what was then the town’s staple 
industry—cap-making. Charles I. and 
Prince Rupert stayed at the High House 
in Stafford’s main street during the Civil 
War; later the town was captured for the 
Parliamentarians. 

Stafford, with its great modern 
engineering and shoe manufacturing 
industries, is still alive with its historical 
and literary association: through the 
pages of its story march such figures as 
Izaak Walton, Sheridan (M.P. for Stafford 
for 26 years), “Butcher” Cumberland, 
Dickens and George Borrow. 

To-morrow the town celebrates its 
first peacetime visit by a reigning 
monarch since Edward VII was there in 
1907. There was, however, a Second 
World War visit by George VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth, who toured the English Electric 
Company’s works. 





































IV. SUPPLEMENT to EVEN ING SENTINEL, Tuesday, November 1st, 1985 


Royal 


J^ROM the earliest times English 
pottery, if it has not had the 
direct and personal interest of the 
Kings and Queens of England, has 
been pressed into the service of the 
Royal households. 

It has been customary to regard 
English medieval pottery as serving 
entirely menial tasks. While this is 
generally true, it must be pointed out that 
various early medieval documents exist 
which prove that the potter was capable 
of producing wares of sufficient come¬ 
liness to satisfy the needs of Royal 
festivals. For example, Chaffers quoted 
entries in the payments of the executors 
of Eleanor, Queen of King Edward I., in 
the thirteenth century, for considerable 
quantities of pitchers and cups. 


Back to 13th Century 

MORE important, because it links the 
craft of the potter with our own 
county, is an entry on the Pipe Rolls 
under Staffordshire which records the 
M purchase and dispatch of 4,000 plates 
and 500 cups for the King’s Christmas 
feast held at Tewkesbury in 1204.” 

Indeed Mr. A. L. Poole, in his From 
Domesday Book to Magna Carta , cites this 
as evidence of . a considerable local 
" industry.” It is perhaps unfortunate 
that this entry does not indicate where in 


Patronage and Connoisseurship 
. of English Pottery 


Ay 


REGINALD G. 
HAGGAR, R.I. 


rarity in Europe in Tudor times, that 
Lord Treasurer Burghley regarded “ a 
porringer of white purselyn garnished 
with gold ” a worthy new-years’ gift for 
Queen Elizabeth I Another of Eliza¬ 
beth’s courtiers gave her an exquisite 
cup of “grene pursselyn ” which she 
greatly prized. 


man, for her brother the Duke of 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz, in 1763. She had 
already, in 1762 accepted from Wedgwood 
a caudle and breakfast set of cream 
coloured earthenware, and in 1765 
Josiah Wedgwood became “Potter to 
the Queen.” It was from this date that 
Wedgwood’s cream earthenware was 
called “ Queensware.” 

King George III. and his Queen visited 
the Worcester factory in 1788 when Queen 
Charlotte selected a pattern known as the 
Royal Lily, or Queen Charlotte, pattern. 


I N 1784 
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The present Queen showed her interest 
in the pottery industry when she came 
here six years ago as Princess Elizabeth. 
Here she is studying a process at the 
Paragon China Works. 

Staffordshire the purchase was made, nor 
does it specifically mention pottery, but in 
view of the remarkable finds at Sneyd 
Green during the last twelve months, and 
the as yet unexplored medieval sites in 
Burslem, it does suggest the possibility of 
a very extensive local medieval pottery 
industry in early times, and also Royal 
awareness of it. 

But if Staffordshire pottery enjoyed 
Royal patronage there is no evidence of 
deep personal interest in its manufacture 
and development, and certainly no sign 
of Royal connoisseurship until a later 
time. 

Undoubtedly the wonderful porcelains 
brought home by travellers from the Far 
East excited the interest and cupidity 
of collectors in England, and were 
treasured as heirlooms. The lovely 
Ming porcelain was. however, such a 


The Rose is Red ... 

JT^HE seventeenth century saw a remark- 
A able improvement in the quality of 
English pottery, and this was due, not 
only to the development of local craft * 
skills, but also to the importation of 
foreign techniques and processes, as well 
as an influx of foreign craftsmen. 

The permission granted by Queen 
Elizabeth I. to Jasper Andries and Jacob 
Janson to settle in London in 1571 resulted 
in the foundation of that seventeenth and 
eighteenth century delftware industry 
which we commonly associate with Lam¬ 
beth, Bristol and Liverpool. It is nice 
to record that one of the finest surviving 
early tin-enamelled dishes carries the 
lovely patriotic inscription “ THE ROSE 
IS RED THE LEAVES ARE GRENE 
GOD SAVE ELIZABETH OVR 
QVEENET and the date, 1600. 

It js at the end of the seventeenth 
century that we have our first Royal 
ceramic connoisseur, Queen Mary. Daniel 
Defoe tells us that the “ Queen brought in 
the custom , or humour , as 1 may call it, 
of furnishing houses with china-ware , 
which increased to such a strange degree 
afterwards , piling their china upon the 
tops of cabinets, scrutores , and every 
chymney-piece, to the tops of the 
ceilings. . . . till it became a grievance 
with the expence of it, and even injurious 
to their families and estates ” 

Before 1694, Queen Mary possessed 
Chinese vases decorated with houses, % 
trees, bridges and mandarins ” painted 
“ iq outrageous defiance of all laws of 
perspective.” This was the beginning of 
the china-mania. It is worth recording 
that John Philip Elers (if his descendants 
are to be trusted), is alleged to have come 
over in the wake of William III., “ whb 
honoured him with his esteem and friend-* 
ship.” Did Dwight or Elers have any 
Royal backing ? We know all too little 
about these early experimental potters. v 

★ 

Potter to Queen 

SPHERE is plenty of evidence of Royal- 

interest in and patronage of English 
pottery and porcelain in the eighteenth 
century. Behind the justly celebrated 
Chelsea porcelain factory looms tha 
figure of William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, second son of George II. ‘ 
He is said to have been interested in, 
chemical experiments, and wa s no doubt' 
able to exercise a quiet influence onl 
its behalf. 

Queen Charlotte (wife of George III.) I 
purchased from the Chelsea factory a | 
splendid mazareen blue service, richly L 
chased and gilded, with bird paintings I 
alleged to have been executed by the , 
celebrated landscapist, Zachariah Bore- * 


Turner and Spode 

that famous but little-known 
of Lane-End, John Turner, 
became potter to the Prince of Wales 
(later George IV.). Of all the eminent 
potters of the Eighteenth century, 
Turner comes nearest to Wedgwood in 
spirit and attainment. This honour, 
therefore was Fichly deserved. 

A similar honour was bestowed upon 
Josiah Spode in 1806 when the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Clarence (later 
King William IV.) visited Spode factory. 
“ Mr. Spode had so arranged, that all the 
persons employed, of both sexes, were in 
their best attire ” and as the Royal 
visitors passed through the various 
departments “ the appearance and 
demeanour of the working classes, drew 
forth repeated eulogiums” 

Of the Victorian period it is hardly 
necessary to write much. Instances might 




The late Queen Mary, with Mr. Jc 
Wedgwood, at -Wedgwoods* Etruria 
factory in 1939. She was, says Mr. 
Haggar, the greatest Royal connoisseur 
of pottery. 

be multiplied of interest in the pottery 
industry * going beyond the formal and 
official factory visit or the bestowal of the 
“ Royal Warrant.” Many distinguished 
potters have in fac*t enjoyed this. 

In this period one factory may be cited 
as representative. The pattern books of 
Mintons have been likened to an historical 
panorama. Undoubtedly Mintons executed 
magnificent services not only for British 
Royalty but for many of the crowned 
heads of Europe. 

★ 

The Connoisseur 


RUT perhaps the most 


The commemorative vase which the late 
Bernard Moore produced for the 
Potteries visit in 1913 of King George V. 
and Queen Mary. 


interesting 

association with royalty was in the 
great contribution which Herbert Minton 
made to the Great Exhibition in 1851. 
He was one of the guarantors of the fund 
raised for its organisation, he contributed 
largely to the outstanding success of the 
ceramic section, and he received the 
personal thanks of Albert, Prince Consort, 
who was its chief inspiration. The Prince 
Consort, like the Duke of Edinburgh 
to-day, showed a remarkable interest in 
the growth of industry and art. 

Every sovereign of the present century 
has visited Stoke-on-Trent and gained 
some insight into its staple craft-industry. 
One, however calls for special mention. 

If Queen Mary, wife of Williarh III. 
was the first great Royal collector of 
ceramics, the late Queen Mary, grand¬ 
mother of our present Queen, was the 
greatest Royal connoisseur. It is one 
thing to reveal interest or bestow patron¬ 
age, it is another to be able to assess 
quality, and this capacity Queen Mary 
had to an eminent degree. Her interest 
in the productions of many of our modem 
factories is almost legendary, but it was 
in the field of antiques, for which she had 
a remarkable flair, that her discernment 
was most apparent. 


“ Pottery is a branch of applied art which necessarily concerns 
every home throughout the land . Those who make and decorate it 
can exercise a strong influence on the artistic education of the 
nation. In their hands lies the power to kindle the desire for beauty 
of form and colour and to satisfy it in the common objects of 
everyday life.” —King George V. during his visit to Stoke-on-Trent 
in 1925. 




30 Years Ago it Was Stoke-on-Trent^ Best Kept Secret 

SURPRISE ITEM OF ANOTHER 

SOVEREIGN’S VISIT 




— 


— 


r JTHE possibility of a surprise item 

can never be overlooked on the 
occasion of a Royal visit despite the 
rigid timetable that has to be 
prepared in advance in order to 
ensure that everything passes off 
smoothly. 

At least once before an official Royal 
visit has produced such a surprise. On a 
perfect summer’s day in June, 1925, King 
George V. and Queen Mary came to the 
Potteries, to open extensions costing 
£150,000 to what was then the North 
Staffordshire Infirmary and was there¬ 
after to enjoy the title “ Royal Infirmary.” 

This was to be the highlight of the 
day’s events and the King, in replying to 
an Address of Welcome at Stoke Town 
Hall, began his speech with a reference to 
the event. 


Then, in the last sentences, he made J 
an announcement which, in the words of 
the Sentinel at the time “ came as a com- v 
plete surprise.” He said:— 

“ The development and importance of 
your town and industry enable me gladly 
to consent to the request that the title and 
^status of a city shall be conferred upon 
your county borough. 

" I pray that the divine blessing may 
rest upon your labours and that the 
City of Stoke-on-Trent may enter upon 
and enjoy a future of even greater useful¬ 
ness and prosperity.” 

The surprise, however, was the fruit 
of Stoke-on-Trent’s best kept secret. The 
request for Stoke-on-Trent to become a 
city had been advanced some time earlier, 


but so far as the public was concerned, 
no inkling of the fact had leaked out. 

It took a second or two for those 
present to appreciate the significance of 
rate King’s announcement. Then “ the 
demonstration of cheering that followed 
was like a thunderclap.” 

" This certainly,” said our report, 
M was one of the day’s moments of climax 
-—yes, and of exaltation.” 

Bkit although Stoke-on-Trent became 
a city its chief citizen did not immediately 
become Lord Mayor. It was three years 
lSter, in 1928, that civic dignity reached 
ifs zenith by the granting of Letters 
Jjatent which elevated the office of Mayor 
ip that of Lord Mayor. To-day Stoke-on- 
Trent is, outside London, the eleventh 
largest city in the country based on 
population. 


SPICK-AND-SPAN 

STATIONS 

N ANTWICH station won awards this 
year and in 1953 in British Railways’ 
competition for cleanliness and tidiness, 
but never will the station have looked 
cleaner or tidier than to-morrow for it is 
believed to be the first time that the 
station has been used for Royalty 

In this respect Wedgwood Halt, 
from which the Queen and the Duke will 
make their departure for Stafford has the 
advantage over Nantwich. Only recently, 
the Duchess of Gloucester boarded a 
train here for London after visiting 
Wedgwoods. 

After leaving Wedgwood’s in the late 
afternoon the Royal train will proceed to 
a siding where the Queen and the Duke 
will dine and prepare for their later 
engagement at Stafford. This is essentially 
a private part of the day for the Royal 
visitors and it would be an intrusion on 
this privacy to mention the location of 
this siding' It will be well guarded by 
police and sightseers will be discouraged. 

































